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THE CIRCULAR 


Has for its fundamental principles the Religion of the Bible 
and the Socialism of the Primitive Church Its aim, however, 
48 to give its readers alsoa supply of general intelligence, and 
the news of the day. 

Tramus—Free, to those who choose to receive freely: One 
Dollar per annum fo those who prefer to pay. 

Specimen numbers will be sent to those requesting them.— 
Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper,should return 
as a copy with his nameand residence written upon it,and the 
simple order, ‘ Discontinue” 

Address ‘* THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N. Y.”’ 





Support of the Circular. 

As will be seen by the foregoing terms, the 
Circular is offered to those who wishit, as the 
gospel is, without money and without price.— 
[tis supported at present, first and principally, by 
the funds of the Oneida Community and its branch- 
es; secondly, by the free contributions of its friends 
and a few remittances from those who choose to pay 
for it. Our expectation, however, is that the idea 
ofa Free Datty Rectiaiovs Press, as the comple- 
ment and consummation of Free Schools,Free Church- 
es,and Free Benevolent Societies, will gradually 
become known, and be appreciated among all spir- 
itually minded religionists, and that thus the 
Circular, as the embodiment of that idea, will 
draw to itself a volunteer constituency, more whole- 
hearted than that which surrounds, for instance 
the Bible Society, and endows it annually with a 
revenue of three hundred thousand dollars. 





What Ought to be Done. 

1. Religion is, by right, the highest teacher of 
mankind, and ought to use the most commanding 
instrumentality. 

2. The press is, at this day, the most commanding 
instrumentality of instruction. Therefore religion 
ought to lay out its strength not in the pulpit but 
on the press. 

8 Journalism is the superior function of the 
press—more effective than book-making, because 
more continuous and universal in its operation. Re- 
iigion ought, therefore, to take the lead in Jour- 
nalism. 

4. The Daily Press is the highest form of Jour- 
nalism—as much more effective than the weekly 
press, as the latter is more effective than book-mak- 
ing, and for thesamereason. Religion ought there- 
fore to ascend from the pulpit to the sanctum of the 
Daily Press. 

5. Believing that what ought to be done can be 
done, the publishers and friends of The Circular, 
in the name of the Christian religion, have pur- 
posed and are preparing to institute a Daily Reli- 
gious Press 


The Oneida Commnity, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Superior Steel-Traps, for hunters and frontier 
inen; Enameled Traveling-Bags; Palm- 
Leaf Hats; Caps; Satin Cravats, .&c. 
DEALERS IN 
FRUIT & ORNAMENTAL TREES, GRAPE VINES, 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS, &c., 

Green & Preserved 

FRUITS AND VEGETABLES} 


ALSO IN 


SEWING, SADDLERS’, EMBROIDERY AND MACHINE SILKS. 
Orders for any of the above articles directed to 
THE COMMUNITY, Oneida, N. Y. 
will receive prompt attention. 


POO DD I nnn nnn 


Publications. 





THE BEREAN; A Manual for the help of those 
who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church: an 
ostavo volume of 500 pages.—By J. H. Noyes. 
Price, $1,50. 

The Berean contains free, outline discussions of the great 
Religious topics of interest: Salvation from Sin, The New 
Birth, The Second Coming. Resurrection. Origin of Evil, Our 
Relations to the Heavenly Church, Abolition of Death, Con- 
aensation of Life, &c. &.—treated strictly according to 
Bible evidences. but developing many new and interesting 
Conclusions, differing widely from those of the old Theology 
All who wish to understand Bistr Commenisw—its constitué 
tional basis, and prospects of success—should acquaint them 
selves with the contents of this book. 

BIBLE COMMUNISM; A Compilat‘on from the 
Anoual Reports and other publications of the 
Oneida Association and its branches; presenting, 
in connection with their History, asummary view 
of their Religiousand SocialTheories. 128 pages, 
octavo. Price 50 cts. 

SALVATION FROM SIN; Explaired and de- 
fended by J. H. Nores. Pamphlet 64 cts. 


2 Past Volumes of the Circular and the 
Perfectionist, can be furnished; andany of the 
above Publications may be sent by mail to allparts 
of the country. 





The Geneddin PS Aa 
Where and What it is. 


—The Community consists of about 215 members, 
comprising men, women, youth and children, nearly 
in equa) proportions They cultivate 386 acres of 
their own land, in the towns of Lenox and Vernon, 
State of New York ; Post Office address, Oneida, N. Y. 
For an account of their manufactures and produc- 
tions, see the preceding card. 

—The Community has been established here eleven 
years, and is self-supporting. There is a branch 
community located at Wallingford, Conn., which is 
also self-supporting. 

—-The Community takes its origin from religious 
faith and thorough devotion to the tcachings of the 
Bible, simply and rationally interpreted. Its mem- 
bers hold, among their distinguishing points of be- 
lief, that Christ offers himself to the world, asa 
perfect savior from sin; that his Second Coming 
took place at the close of the Apostolic age; that 
the Kingdom of Heaven then founded in the invisi- 
ble world is now extending itself into visible 
humanity ; that all good and evil are the results of 
spiritual agency, and hence, that faith is the best 
medicine for both soul and body; that thg age of 
miracles is not past, &c. For a full statement of 
their religious views, and the arguments therefor, 
see the Berean, a book published by the Community. 

—The social organization is that of entire Com- 
munism like that of the day of Pentecost, when ‘ no 
man said that aught of the things that he possessed 
was his own, but they had all things common’ 
The relation of the sexes is placed, not like that of 
common society, on the basis of law and constraint, 
neither on the opposite one of mere freedom; but 
on that of INSPIRALION, TRULY DERIVED BY COMMUNI- 
CATION WITH THE SPIRiT OF Gop. For amore full 
discussion of these principles, see Bible Communism. 
a pamphlet of 128 pages, for sale here. 

—For its government, the Community has no for- 
mal constitution, code of laws, or officership, but de- 
pends on the maintenance of a good spirit, securing 
VITAL ORGANIZATION, like that which animates the 
human body, and on the exercise of FREE CRITICISM 
on the part of all its members. Those persons who 
are the most spiritual secure the most confidence, 
and consequently have the most influence, whoever 
they are. Joun H. Noyes, as the medium by which 
these truths have been mainly developed in this 
age, is respected as atrue leader. In business, 
those persons whose attractions and capacities fit 
them for posts of responsibility are sought out and 
placed in charge of the different departments. 

—The object of the Community is to live a true 
life, setting forth in all their relations the principles 
and spirit of what they believe to be resurrection 
society. They consider themselves members and 
subjects of the Kingdom of Heaven, and their social 
innovations but as parallel movements with tele- 
graphing and railroading in the department of out- 
ward communication. They do not profess to 
have arrived at perfect results yet in many re- 
spects. How far they have attained is open 
to the inspection of all sincere and well-behaved 
people who will take pains to read their writings, 
understand their principles, and make known their 
wish for a personal visit at the Community. 

—-The circumstances of the Community are at pres- 
ent adverse to receiving new members. Their princi- 
pal dwelling and their outlying buildings are full 
to the extent of their convenient capacity. Plans are 
in contemplation, on the first moment of attaining 
the requisite means, to build» much larger and 
better edifice than the present one, for a Community 
Home. 

—-Tur Crrcunar is our weekly organ, and is of- 
fered on such terms as make it accessible to every 
one. Those who receive its spirit and have the 
ability to do so, will deal generously with the Com- 
munity in sharing its expense, and contributing to 
jts usefulness. To the poor it is offered as a gift. 

The following may serve as a condensed formula of 

PRINCIPLES AND MEASUKES 
The Kingdom of Heaven, established by Christin the 
interior sphere at his Second Coming, A. D. 70. 


Unity of all believers in this world and in Hades, 
with the Kingdom in the Heavens. 

Resurrectien of the Spirit. by the faith and confes- 
sion of Christ, abolishing Sin and Selfishness. 

Resurrection of the Body, as a sequence of the fore- 
going, overcoming Disease, renewing Youth, and 
wbolishing Death. 

Community of Property of all kinds, with Inspira- 
tion tor distribution. 

oes tegetherin Association, or Complex Fami- 
ies 

Home Churches and Home Schools. 

Meetings every Evening. 

Lord’s Supper at every Meal. 

Free Criticism the Regulator of Society. 

Horticulture the leading business for subsistence. 

A Daily Press, divorced from Mammon, and devo- 

ted to God. 








THE CIRCULAR. 
Analogical Presentation 
of God. 


Edward Beecher, in his “ Concord of Ages,” has 
a chapter on Logica! and Analogical Presentations 
of God in the Material System, in which he dis- 
cusses the use which may be made of the material 
world in perfecting our conceptions of God.— 
There is much interesting thought presented and 
suggested in his discussion of the subject, and we 
extract a large portion of the chapter for our 
readers, After saying that “ the materal universe 
logically leads to God, by the indications of ends, 
designs, and systems, which pervade it; and on 
such a scale, as to demand infinite reason, wisdom, 
power, and goodness,”’ be proceeds: 


But, besides this logical declaration ot 
God, the material system is also adapted, 
and, no doubt, designed to intensify our 
conceptions of the action of a personal, 
spiritual God, as well as of created minds. 
This adaptation is indicated in what is 
called the law of analogy, according to 
which, the relations of two things in “he 
natural world correspond to and illustrate 
the relations of two things in the spir- 
itual world. Thus, though truth is a 
spiritual conception, and light is material, 
yet, because the relations of light to the 
eye correspond with the relations of truth 
to the mind, light is said to be analogical 
to truth, and the idea of mental percep- 
tion of truth is illustrated and intensi- 
fied by the ocular perception of light 
and, by a universal law of mind, light 
Lecomes a name of truth. Again, as 
heat is to the body, so are powerfully 
excited emotions to the mind. Hence 
fire is used as a familiar name of such 
emotions. Sometimes intense love is 
spoken of as a quenchless fire ; at other 
times, intense and_ retributive anger, 
whether sinful or holy, is called by the 
same name. Again, as concordant mu- 
sical sounds are to the ear, so are concor- 
dant views and feelings among men to the 
mind ; and hence we speak of the har- 
mony of souls. Again, as bread, or food 
in general, is to the support and growth 
of the body, so are truth and holy affec- 
tions to the support and growth of the 
mind; and hence these are called the 
bread or the food of the mind. Again, as 
water quenches thirst and sustains life, 
so truth satisfies the cravings of the mind 
for knowledge, and invigorates its spirit- 
itual powers. Hence truth is called the 
water of life to the soul. Now, m all 
these and numerous similar cases, the 
effect of the analogy is to illustrate and 
intensify the spiritual idea, and to pro- 
duce an emotion of delight at so heau- 
tiful and wonderful a harmony of the 
material and spiritual world, and at the 
concord which it produces between the 
two parts of men so essentially unlike as 
soul and body. 


Now, it may be truly said that the 
great and glorious center of this system 
of analogies is God. In him, and in him 
alone, does it attain its full significance 
and power. 

As God’s perceptions of all truth are 
constant, vivid, and intense, and as they 
transcend all finite comprehension, he 
is said to dwell] in unapproachable light.— 
As his anger against sin is inconceivably 
terrific and destructive, he is said to be 
a consuming fire. As the sun is dazaling 
in light, cheering in heat, vitalizing and 
coloring by chemical energy, so God is 
said to be the sun of the spiritual world, 
giving to it light. heat, life, color, and 
beauty. So, too, the sun as the center 
of the solar system, and the law of yravi-' 
tation, are striking analogies of God as 


the center of minds, and of his influence 


lto retain them in harmonious order and 


| church as a body. 


action around the great center of life, 
truth, and love. The influence of the 
sun on the natural world, in producing 
the germination of seeds and vegetable 
life, growth, beauty, and fruitfulness, is 
another glorious analogy of God. 

But especially beautiful and instruc- 
tive is that storehouse of analogies con- 
tained in that relation which it seems to 
have been the great end of the Nicene 
theology to dishonor and degrade. I re- 
fer to marriage. Nothing is such a per- 
fect treasury “of sublime and glorious di- 
vine thoughts as this relation. In the 
first place, it is a beautiful analogy of 
the universe as it will be when completely 
organized, by the redemption of the 
church and her union to God. (See 
Conflict of Ages, pp. 500—508.) In 
the second place, all the relations, affec- 
tions, and duties, of the wife and hus- 
band, all their mutual intercourse and 
joys, and the results of this intercourse, 
are most striking analogies of the relations 
and duties of the church to God in this 
world, of the holy spiritual communion 
that ought to exist between them, and 
of its results. These analogies are in- 
woven in the very structure of the Bible, 
and give vividness and intensity to its 
fundamental ideas. Finally, the same 
relations are an analogy of the relations 
of God to the individual soul, and are so 
used in the word of God often, though 
not so frequently asin the case of the 
¥et so it must be, 
otherwise the analogy could not hold 
good when applied to the church ; for 
the church is composed of individuals, 
and the analogy ean affect and benefit 
the church only as it affects individuals. 
Let us, then, consider the origipal foun- 
dation of this analogy, in the primitive 
and necessary relations of a finite mind 
to the infinite. 

‘To God then, belongs, from the very 
nature of things, an orginal and supreme 
lordship over the intellect and affections 
of every created mind as an individual. 
It is, in its very nature, correlated to 
God, and has need of the sapreme and 
all-pervading influence of his intellect, af- 
fections, and will, in order to become and 
to continue what it was designed to be. 
God is the only infinite and exhaustless 
fountain of true, healthy, vitalizing emo- 
tion and of all-irradiating truth. God, 
only, can form a plan for an end worthy 
of the united efforts of all finite minds ; 
he, only, can give full tone to the will, 
by the sustaining energy of his own. In 
all these respects God is ever full, and 
delights to give. In these respects every 
created mind is ever unable to fill its 
own capacities, nor can any other created 
mind fill them. It needs, and ever will 
need, to be filled with all the fullness of 
God. The proud conceit of any created 
mind, that it can, by its own inherent 
powers, be asa God, able to fill other 
minds from itself without first receiving 
of God, isa violation of the fundamental 
law of all created minds. This original 
and supreme lordship of God over the 
intellect, and affections, and will, God 
has impressively illustrated by analogics 
derived from the relations of the wife to 
the husband, and the law of fidelity in 
that relationship. The original relation- 
ship has, indeed, been sundered by pride 
and selfishness. But it is God’s design 
by the gospel to restore it, and this re- 
stored union he calls ‘* being married to 
Christ, that we should bring forth fruit 





‘unto God.” Rom. 7: 4. In this is in- 
| volved the restoration of the original and 
“supremo lordship of God over the intel- 
‘lect, affections, and will. Thus, Paul 
says to the Corinthians, to warn them 
against the false spirit and principles of 
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anti-Christian pretenders, ‘ I am jealous 
over you with godly jealousy ; for I have 
espoused you to one husband, that I may 
present you as a chaste virgin to Christ. 
But I fear, lest by any means, as the 
serpent beguiled Eve through his subtlety, 
so your minds should be corrupted from 
the purity of truth that isin Christ.”— 
2 Cor. 11: 2,3. Here fidelity in thought 
and spirit to God is presented under the 
analogy of the purity and chastity and 
fidelity of a wife in her relations to her 
husband. The same analogy is presented 
by the Psalmist. First, he declares his 
own spiritual fidelity to God, in language 
of absolute and absorbing love. “ Whom 
have I in heaven but thee ? and there is 
none upon earth that I desire beside 
thee. God is the strength of my heart 
and my portion forever.” He then de- 
seribes the effects of unfaithfulness to God 
under the analogy of unchastity and 
adultery. ‘Lo, they that are far from 
thee shall perish. Thou wilt destroy 
all them that go a whoring from thee.” 
Ps. 73: 25, 28. 

It is plain that, in this case, the 
foundation of this use of the analogy is 
not outward idolatry in a nation, but in- 
ward infidelity in the hearts of individu- 
als toward God, in not giving him that 
supreme lordship over al] the powers 
which properly belongs to him, as the 
only rightful husband and portion of the 
soul, This inward infidelity always pre- 
cedes and causes outward idolatry ; but 
such outward and formal idolatry does 
not exhaust the idea of spiritual infidelity 
to God, as the only true Lord and hus- 
band of the soul. True chastity and fi- 
delity to God takes in the whole range 
of the intellectual powers, the affections, 
and the will. These should fully, and 
with ail their energy, seek after and weci- 
procate the all-pervading influence of the 
corresponding powers of God, so as to be 
filled by him truly and alone. 

Again, each individual mird ought to 
value the approval of God, and his favor, 
more than that of any or all created 
minds. It ought not to thirst for the 
praise of others, but to be more than con- 
tent with the praise of God, and to exult 
in it as worth more than that of the uni- 
verse besides. Whoever does this will 
preserve his mental powers and emotions, 
and his whole being pure and chaste for 
4zod. He will receive God’s thoughts 
and emotions inte his inmost soul in all 
their purity and intensity, and will faith- 
fully develope and declare them, at any 
cost of odium or suffering. No bribes of 
honor and influence, and no fear of loss 
or of death itself, will induce him to re- 
ceive into his mind the thoughts and 
emotions of those who would be his in- 
tellectual lords, to the exclusion of God. 

Now, all these ideas are in the word of 
{zod presented analogically, with intense 
and quickening power.’ The seed of God, 
as John teaches us, is the truth, the 
emotions, and the will of God. The 
holy soul, as Paul has said, is married to 
him, is joined to him, is one spirit with 
him ; is chaste and faithful to him, as 
the wife to her husband ; seeks his fa- 
vor, is content with his praise, receives 
his thoughts and emotions in holy com- 
munion, and bears fruit to him alone.—- 
On the other hand, nothing can set forth 
with such intense energy as this analogy 
the baseness. the loathsomeness, the odi- 
ousness of that soul, which, receiving 
(x0d’s favors seeks to decorate itself with 
them, and to display itself for the admi- 
ration of others, seeking the praise of 
men, rather than that of God. It is 
this view that has led holy men, like Ed- 
wards and Payson to the deep self-loathing 
which they express in view of this spirit 
in themselves. It is asif a wife, not 
content with the praise and love of her 
husband, should decorate herself with 
his gifts and go forth to seek the admi- 
ratiun of other men, and to prostitute 
herself to ‘neir wishes, in violation of the 
covenant of wedded Jove. When this 


people, and leads to the reception of the 
false principles and corrupt spirit of sur- 
rounding communities, or human govern- 
ments and powers, for the sake of their 
favor and support, God expresses his ut- 
ter detestation of it in the most vivid 
and impressive manner, by comparing it 
with the most base and grovelling adul- 
tery. Of this we find scorching exam- 
ples in Isaiah, Jeremiah, and especially 
Ezekiel and John, not to mention other 
parts of the Bible. See especially Eze- 
kiel, chap. 16. 

Such analogies, however, produce their 
designed and full purifying effect only 
when the spiritual state or conception 
which they are intended to illustrate and 
vivify already exists, in some cegree, in 
the mind. They operate in various ways. 
They elevate the standard of intensity of 
spiritual emotion. He who is capable of 
intense natural love, and knows its power, 
is reminded by it that the love of God 
should be still more powerful; that it 
should be stronger than death—a love 
that many waters cannot quench, nor 
floods drown, and utterly despising all 
things in comparison with the divine 
object of love. Not only does the analo- 
gy thus furnish a standard, but it tends, 
by the laws of our nature, to quicken the 
spiritual affection by its own illustrative 
and stimulating power. Especially in 
the hands of the Holy Spirit are these 
analogies implements of immense power 
in the work of conviction of sin, by pro- 
ducing a vivid sense of the vileness of spir- 
itual urchastity, and no less by exalting 
the tone of devoted, self-sacrificing love.— 
So far, then, is it from being true, as the 
Nicene church supposed, that there is 
anything impure in the sexual constitu- 
tion, and in the intercourse of marriage, 
that, on the other hand, nothing exerts 
a higher sanctifying power, when used 
by the Holy Spirit in accordance with 
the true laws of analogy. It not only 
gives intensity to our conceptions and 
feelings of the odiousness of pride, and 
of the loveof human praise more than 
the praise of God ; it not only gives viv- 
idness and power to the emotions of 
spiritual love ; but this use of the analo- 
gy reficts upon the natural affections 
themselves, and purifies, spiritualizes, 
regulates, and subordinates them ; re- 
moves the false shame which has sprung 
from human impurity, and invests the 
beauty and the relations of the sexes 
with « sacredness derived from the higher 
relation of which they are so powerful an 
analogy. Of such a santifying use of the 
analogy the apostle Paul has given us an 
illustrious example in the fifth chapter of 
his epistle to the Ephesians, in which 
he gives law to the lower relation by 
referring to the higher. 
ly intimates that this use of the analogy 
is not a a mere accommodation of an ex- 
isting relation, but that the relation it- 
self was designedly framed and established 
in view of the higher spiritual relation 
which it is designed to represent and il- 
lustrate. 

We are now able also to see how from 
this central point of vision a sanctifying 
power may go forth through the whole 
realm of beauty, and of the fine arts.— 
God has concentred in man, in woman, 
and in nature, his highest conceptions 
of material symmetry and beauty. But 
intense and affecting as are these divine 
conceptions of natural beauty, they are 
but the types and shadows of a higher 
spiritual beauty in himself, and in the 
holy soul. And the mind may be so taught 
by'the Holy Spirit that the lower forms 
of beauty shall not overpower or absorb 
the feelings, but simply give intensity to 
the higher realities. This use of the 
analogy of human love purifies, regulates, 
and subordinates the natural affection 
itself, and invests it with a sacredness 
derived from the higher relation of which 
it is an analogy. 

On these principles, Jnatural love and 


He also clear-|_ 


made the means of elevating the inten- 
sity of our spiritual purity and love, and 
receive in turn an exalting and sanc- 
tifying influence from them. 

In this way will natural beauty, in 
man and woman, and in the material 
world, be sanctified, and a purifying and 
spiritualizing influence be sent through 
the whole domain of sublimity, beauty, 
and the fine arts. 

In view*of these principles, we can see 
that, although the material world does 
not even in part give the conception of 
God, although that comes solely from 
the spirit of man, yet, being given, ma- 
terial analogies illustrate and vivify it. 
On this ground, a material body and 
members, and the corporeal passions and 
appetites of a man, are ascribed to him. 

And in general it may be laid down as 
a principle of infallible certainty, that 
the highest sanctification of the church 
will never be attained, nor the fullness 
and perfection of communion with God, 
until the designed action and reaction 
of the system of material analogies is 
fully and thoroughly understood and felt. 
When this shall come to pass, then will 
the higher system spiritualize the mate- 
rial world, and by the Jaws of association 
fill it with new beauties ; and, on the 
other hand, the material world will give 
to the spiritual system a vividness and 
intensity which will clothe it with resist- 
less moral power. Then will man, in all 
parts of his nature, be holy unto the Lord. 

When this point is reached, then will 
al] the elements be combined which are 
involved in a full revelation of the power 
of God’s glorious character. 

The immense power of the science, 
beauty, and sublimity, of the natural 
world, I need not insist upon. That 
power has been, and is yet, for the most 
part, turned against God. Never has it 
been used for him with any scientific in- 
sight. Meantime, his spiritual character 
has been grossly misrepresented, and 
made unintelligible or repulsive. Let 
this, also, be corrected, let God be fully 
revealed in both worlds in unison, and 
then there will be a power and glory be- 
fore which nations will be eclipsed, and 
all human greatness will fade away ;—a 
power terrible and destructive as consum- 
ing fire or all-engulfing earthquakes to 
the wicked, but alluring, beautiful, sym- 
pathetic, tender, gentle, glorious, al- 
mighty, sublime, enrapturing, all-uniting, 
and all-embracing, to the good. 
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Toward God. 

*The kingdom of God is within you,” is the 
word of Christ tous. Assuming this, we may 
assume that the converse of it is also true: the 
kingdom of hell is without us. The worst things 
are the most superficial—the farthest from the 
central heaven. The kingdoms of this world are 
outside of and centrifugal to us, and the kingdom 
of hell—of the “ prince of the power of the air,” 
the spirit that worketh in the children of disobe- 
dience—is outside of the kingdoms of this world. 

In view of this, the great problem before us as 
disciples of Christ is, while living in this world 
to keep our attention—the soul’s eye—turned to- 
ward God and the central kingdom, and seek fel- 
lowship with persons and principalities and pow- 
ers, that are better than ourselves. We must 
work inward toward God. The whole profit of 
our existence is in this. So far as we advance 
toward God and the central world, we gain real 
comfort and progress and improvement; and if 
we do not thus advance, no matter what we do 
or how fast we may progress in external and hori- 
zontal fellowship and knowledge, we gain nothing. 
However much or long the devil may hinder us— 
and it is on this point that he labors hardest to 
pervert our understanding—this is the lesson that 
we must sooner or later learn. 

We must know how to work inward toward 
God. What Christ wants for the advance of his 








spirit pervades a body of God’s covenant 


marriage, redeemed from the grossness 
and animalism of other ages, may be 


kingdom in this world, and to enable him to un- 


fold the glories of the New Jerusalem in the hearts 
of men, is @ company of men and women who 
know low to dig out of the kingdoms of this world 
and hell, and dig inward through the heart, toward 
Christ and the central heavens.—r. L. P. 





The Kingdom of Unity. 


There are two recorded prayers of Jesus Christ, 
of considerable length, which evidently express 
the inmost moving of his heart. What are the 
objects petitioned for? In one, “Thy kingdom 
come, thy will be done on earth as it 1s in heav- 
en;’’ in the other, concerning his disciples, he 
prays, “ That they all may be one ; as thou Fath- 
er, art in me, and I in thee, that they also may 
be one in us;” &. These are the leading, em- 
phatic portions of the two prayers, and they are 
evidently, as to the thing intended in each, near- 
ly related, if not identical, in meaning. In both, 
he refers to the state of things in heaven, as the 
example of that which he prays for on the earth 
—-one describing that state with reference to the 
perfect, harmonious execution of the wil! of God, 
and the other with reference to the unity of par- 
ties there. The idea in both cases is substantially 
the same—that of entire onencss—the indwelling 
of life in life, securing a perfect political and so- 
cial organization—of which the heavenly Father 
is center, soul, and King. 

Such was the prayer of Christ for the earth, 
for men living in the body. It was specifically 
for his then present disciples, and for ‘‘ those who 
should believe on him through their word;” and 
as it was to be a matter of visible fullfilment, the 
effect also was predicated, namely, “that the 
world might know that God had sent him.” 

We must assume a priori, that those prayers 
of Christ were fulfilled substantially in the Prim- 
itive Church; and the signs of their fulfillment 
may be seen scattered along through the history 
of the church—in the mighty revolution of the 
day of Pentecost, breaking up selfishness, and in. 
troducing Community of hearts and of goods. 
whereby the world were compelled by thousands 
to acknowledge the divinity of Christ—in the 
spiritual doctrines and discipline which Paul in- 
culcated on the subject of death, resurrection, 
marriage, &c., whereby the church placed them- 
selves under the exclusive jurisdiction of the 
heavenly government—and finally in the perfec- 
tion which the church attained—the being ‘* made 
perfect in one’”’—which is manifest in John’s de- 
scription of its last day». Here are all the ele- 
ments of an answer to Christ’s prayer—the king- 
dom of God on earth, and the visible unity of his 
followers; and even the anticipated result was 
signally fulfilled. From the time of the day of 
Pentecost onward, Christianity has been the pre- 
vailing power in the world—men have known 
that Christ was sent from God, and have acknow- 
ledged him, at least in name. 

This view of the primary fulfillment of Christ's 
prayer, 1800 years ago, throws light on the broad 
universal accomplishment of it which we are al- 
lowed now to expect. We are guided both as to 
the matter and the manner of the future millen_ 
ium. Now, as then, Christ’s heart is set on uniry 


. | —his prayer is, “that they all may be one.” If 


there is to be any destiny whatever for mankind, 
it is certainly expressed in this sublime idea.— 
And as that prayer was once fulfilled, and Heav- 
en’s unity was wrought out in the Primitive 
Church, weare to expect, not a new and indepen- 
dent work, but an extension of what already ex- 
ists in them—not another separate day of Pente- 
cost, but a union with the spirit of the former 
one, which now exists embodied in forms of love 
and light in the heavenly sphere. 


+ < oo -” 


An Author and his Public. 


Willis in a late number of the Home Journal 
recurs tc, and reiterates his idea that there should 
be a pleasant and friendly sympathy and personal 
interest between an author and his habitual read- 
eis. We quote the following paragraphs: 


The relation between an author and his habitu- 
al reader has always seemed to me one of intima- 
cy. For, who are the author’s * Public’ but the 
habitual sharers of his own inner and better na- 
ture—the kindly receivers of what he has himself 
chosen to give out, from his own thoughts, feel- 
ings and experience, for communion with those 
of like mind? More than any other sort of public 
man, an author has his ‘ Public’ to himself. They 
are those who take the trouble to keep informed 
as to what he writes—to pay their money t» pro- 
cure it—to take it to their homes—to read it in 
solitude or to their families—to discuss it—to be 
influenced by it. And whoever does this for an 
author prefers him over hundreds of other and 





unread authors. Now, would not this, in the 
common intercourse of life—this giving to you of 
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preference, time, and attentive remembrance—en- 
title a man to the privileges of friendship? 

It has always seemed to me that there was 
even a grateful affection due from an author to 
his habitual readers. Thg relation between them 
is, in fact, a friendship, upon a recognized 
sympathy of thought and feeling. It is a misno- 
mer to call such a constituency of lovers and 
friends by so cold a name as ‘ The Public.’ That 
they wish to have the privilege of friends—that 
they are interested always to know something of 
the ‘ private life’ of their favorite author—will be 
denied by no one. They ask to be let into no se- 
crets. They wish to know merely what every 
friend and visitor knows—what manner of life he 
leads and how he seems to his neighbors, what is 
his house and what are its surroundings, what 

ictures hang on his study walls, whether his wife 
bus dark eyes or blue, and what are the names 
and number of his children—just what the door 
opens to, when it lets in the comer for a call.— 
And, to bolt and bar this easy opened door to the 
friends whose admiration constitutes the fame he 
enjoys, seems to me not only churlish in the au- 
thor, but indiscriminating. 

And, with the self-evident corollary to the 
foregoing, viz :—that you and I, my dear Morris, 
having lived long enough to be duly attentive, to 
the nine-hundred-and-ninety-nine-fulness of this 
mortal life, do hereby make a loving and free 
Declaration of Friendship to the readers of the 
Home Journal who constitute our ‘ Public’—1 
will close my letter for this week. 





The Seccession Movement. 

...-Speaking of the designs of the Secessionists 
on the City of Washington the correspondent of 
tho Tribune says: 

It is of no use to disguise the fact that there is 
a strong probatility, amounting almost to a cer- 
tainty, that the North must make up their minds to 
surrender this capital, or fight to preserve it. It 
is almost one hundred miles within the slave- 
holding country. A large slaveholding city of 
200,000 inhabit nts lies Setween it and the Free 
State line. It certainly is not large enough to 
defend itself, however well disposed. But it has 
no such purpose or choice, except so far as it is 
influenced to be on the winning side. Uncle Saia 
being considered the strongest party, the city is 
to-day nominally a Union city. It would become 
a divided city, were its capture by the slavehold- 
ing States to prove imminent. Its support and 
defense in an attack is therefore mainly to be 
found in United States troops. Buta combined 
military effort would easily overpower all that 
could be mustered from the feeble and fragmenta- 
ry national forces within reach. Its defense and 
preservation, therefore, in the long run, depend 
entirely on a volunteer force to be mustered and 
brought into the field from the Free States. 

...-Among the telegraphic dispatches from 
Washington, is one which annuunces the organiza- 
tion of a band already numbering 500 men in that 
city, calling themselves “ National Volunteers,” 
with the avowed object of assisting the Revolu- 
tionists. 

...-The Conventions of Mississippi, Alabama, 
and Florida, have passed ordinances declaring the 
separation of those States trom the Union. 


...-The steamship Star of the West, sailed 
from New-York last week with treops from Gov- 
ernor’s Island, for Charleston, to reénforce Major 
Anderson at Fort Sumter. On arnving off Charles- 
ton harbor, she was fired into by the South Caro- 
lina troops from Fort Moultrie, and also from for- 
tifications on Morris Island on the south wide cf 
the entrance to the harbor. About fifteen shots 
were fired and the steamer was forced to put to 
sea. She has returned to New-York and landed 
the troops on Governor’s Island again. Immedi- 
ately after the firing upon the Star of the West, 
Major Anderson dispatched a messenger with a 
letter to Governor Pickens, inquiring if the act was 
authorized by him, and stating that if it was not 
disclaimed he should regard it a» an act of war, 
and that he should not thereafter allow any vessel 
to pass within range of the guns of Fort Sumter. 
To this, Gov. Pickens replied that any attempt to 
send troops into Charleston harbor to reénforce 
the forts, would be regarded as an act of hostility, 
and as indicative of a purpose on the part of the 
United States Government to coérce the State by 
armed force. His reply continues: “Special 
agents, therefore, have been off the Bar to warn 
approaching vessels, armed and unarmed, having 
troops to reénforce Fort Sumter aboard not 
toenter the harbor. Special orders have been 
given the commanders at the forts not to fire 
on such vessels until a shot across their bows 
should warn them of the prohibition of the 
State. Under these circumstances, the Star of 
the West, it is understood, this morning attempted 
to enter the harbor with troops, after having been 
notified she could not enter, and consequently she 
was fired into. The act is perfectly justified by 
me. In regard to your threat about vessels in the 
harbor, it is only necessary for me tu say, you 
must be the judge of your responsivility. Your 
position in the harbor has been tolerated by the 
authorities of the State; and while the act of 


which you complain is in perfect consistency with 
the rights and duties of the State, it is not per- 
ceived how far the conduct you propose to adopt 
can find a parallel in the history of any country, 
or be reconciled with any other purpose than that 
of your Government imposing on the State the 
condition of a conquered province.” 

On the receipt of this answer Major Anderson 
concluded to refer the whole matter to the Gov- 
ernment at Washington, defering any hostile 
movements till receiving their instructions. On 
the request of Major Anderson Gov. Pickins 
granted facilities for the departure and return of 
a bearer of dispatches from Major Anderson to the 
President. Col. Talbot was immediately sent 
with dispatches to Washington. 

Since the above transactions, there has but lit- 
tle transpired concerning affairs at Charleston.— 
But the iatest dispatches indicate no abatement 
of the warlike attitude of South Carolina. The 
Sloup-of-War Brooklyn, has been sent to Charles- 
ton, and at last accounts had arrived off the har- 
bor. 





Items on Various Topics. 

....'The American Minister, Mr. Faulkner, was 
called a few days ago to the palace of St. Cloud, 
to deliver into the hands of his Majesty the letter 
of recall of the Count de Sartiges as Minister at 
Washington. This cereinony, where Ministers 
only are concerned, is usually performed with the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs; but the Emperor 
desired, no doubt, to show a special attention on 
this occasion to the agent of the United States. 
In this interview Mr. Faulkner was retained a 
long time in a friendly conversation with his Maj- 
esty, in which the latter dplayed that wonderful 
g neral knowledge of affairs all over the world 
for which he is remarkable, and recalled in all 
its details, with many expressions of delight, his 
visit to the United States. Ile spoke of his as- 
tonishment at the wonderful activity of New- 
York after his arrival from sluggish Europe. He 
referred at length to the war fears of England, 
and denounced those fears as the greatest absurdi- 
ty. He had not now and never had a thought 
of provoking a war with England. His pride 
and ambition was to elevate France wa high 
position of commercial and agricultural prosperi- 
ty, and he could best accomplish this by remain- 
ing the friend and ally of England. To suppose 
that he would go to war with England for re- 
venge, was a small compliment to his statesman- 
ship. The Emperor was warin in his expressions 
of friendship to the people of the United States, 
and promised his good will in the conclusion of a 
new commercial treaty.—Cor. of the N. Y. Times. 


....The territorial convention which met at 
Lawrence on the fourteenthof November to de- 
vise means for the relief of the famine-stricken 
population of the territory, have sent un to the 
East a circular setting forth the condition of 
things in Kansas. It is but a repetition of the 
o’er-true tales which have already reached us. 
A drought of fourteen months duration hus 
caused the hitherto fruitful fields to become 
barren wastes, and already acorns have been used 
for food and the bark of trees for clothing. The 
population on the first of June last was over one 
hundred and nine thousand, at least thirty thou- 
sang of whom must receive immediate assistance 
in provisions or die of hunger, and assistance in 
clothing or perish of cold.— Evening Post. 


.-+-The amount of coal annually mined in 
Great Britain, and for the most part consumed in 
that Kingdom, ts stated to be 66,000,000 tons. 

..--The total number of passengers carried be- 
tween Europe and the United States last year in 
the trans-Atlantic mail steamers, was about 74,100 
of whom 50,000 were bound westward. 


...-The bees imported into California in such 
great numbers have now propagated amazingly 
and are set down by the Sacramento paper, as an 
intolerable nuisance. They are in that section 
more troublesome than the house fly : and to give 
them something to do, the cultivation of flowers 
will have to be attended to. 


...-The Paris Moniteur says that the Emperor 
Napoleon has decided that from January Ist, and 
by way of reciprocity, Englishmen visiting France 
shall be permitted to enter and travel through the 
country without passport. The Moniteur also 
contains a decree remitting the judgments which 
have been prenounced for infraction of «he law in 
counection with the press and nullifying all pros- 
secutions which have been commenced. 


..--Lyman Trumbull, Republican, has been re. 





elected to the United States Senate from Illinois. 





An Oneida Journal. 

The short days and long nights of winter are 
with us now. The North Wind and his North 
West brother breathe their Arctic breath around 
us and the mercury lingers about and dips below 
the zero point. The feathery snow comes down 
from winter’s treasure house in the upper air, and 
veils the old earth’s face that had grown brown 
and sere in autumn’s closing days. .snd now 
while we look from our window and watch the 
fall of crystal feet on the landscape near and far, 
we will let you kind friend read a poem about 
Winter, written by B. F. Taylor of the Chicago 
Journal : 

A Sone for the meek old Mountains—the Moun- 

tains grand and strong, 

That lifted Winter clear of earth, all spring and 

summer long, 

And made it gay with evergreen, and then with 

one accord 

They shouldered the snows in silence and stood 

before the Lorp. 

They did it for the rose’s sake—that robins might 

be born, 

And Indian sabres flash along the rank and file of 

corn, 

And sheafy wigwam everywhere, lift up its tawny 

cone, 

And Rachel sing the harvest home where harvest 

moons had shone ; 

They did it for the little graves; bade Flowers 

and Children say, 

We'll smile together by and by, and fill the world 

with May ! 

Well done for the grim old Mountains! 

for the King who laid, 

Upon their shoulders stout and brave, his gold 

and crimson blade, 

*Twas meet that the princely Morning, with ban- 

ners all unfurled, 

Should knight them with his royal touch across 

the blushing world. 


And well 





As softly as on Mountain air Beatitudes were 
shed, 

As gently as the Lilies bud among the words He 
said, 

As sweetly as in Paradise the feet of angels fell, 

As they lingered on the Ladder, as she waited at 
the Well: 

So did the dear old Mountains lay the sparkling 
Winter down, 

Upon the poor dumb bosom, of a world so bare 
and brown-- 

So noiselessly and silently! 
rest! 

As if a snowy wing should fold upon a sparrow’s 


Such radiance and 


breast. 

Far through the dim, uncertain air, white and 
still, soft and slow, 

The downy, drowsy feet untold, tread out the 
world we know: 

Upon the pines’ green fingers set, flake after 
flake they land, 

And flicker with a feeble light amid the shadowy 
band ; 

Upon the meadows broad and brown where maids 
and mowers sung ; . 

Upon the pastures bright with gold the Dandelions 
flung, 

Upon the farm-yard’s homely realm--on ricks 
and rugged bars, 

Till riven oak and strawy heap were domes and 
silver spars. 

The cottage was an eastern dream, with alabaster 
eaves, 

And Lilacs growing round about with diamonds 
for leaves ; 

The well-sweep gray, above the roof, a silver 
accent stood, 

And silver willows wept their way to meet a silver 
wood ; 

The russet groves had blossomed white and. bud- 
ded white with stars, 

The fences were in uniform, the gate-posts were 

' hussars; 

The chimneys were in turbans all, with plumes of 
crimson smoke, 

And the costly breaths were silver, when the 
laughing children spoke ; 

And jem and jewel everywhere along the tethers 
strung, 

Where mantling roses gayly climbed, aud Morn- 
ing-glories swung, 

So through the dim, uncertain air, white and still 
soft and slow, 

The downy, drowsy feet untold, tread out the 
world we know. 

The glimmer of the Violet’s eye goes out beneath 
their tread, 

While silence lines the ringing street and drifts 
around the dead. 

Poor Heart beneath that sigh of earth may Parian 
tablet claim, 

And snow-birds’ little feet will trace the semblance 
of a name. 





But more than all, they trample out the crooked 
paths of men, 

And make the stained and wrinkled World all 
clean and young again. 

The summer rain hath won sweet song from many 
a tuneful soul, 

Since God did paint day’s Alphabet upon the 
cloudy scroll ; 

But who for the Snow shall give us, one grand 
angelic psalm, 

The beautiful feet of the snow—the feet so pure 
and calm, 

They walk on the hearts of the May nor wake its 
golden hours, 

And leave not a print nor a stain on the shrouds 
of the slumbering flowers. 





Tuanxs be to God for winter-time! That bore 
the ‘* May Flower” up, 

To pour amid New England snows the treasures 
of its cup ; 

To fold them in its icy arms, those sturdy Pilgrim 

Sires, 

And weld an iron brotherhood around their Christ- 
mas fires! 

Thanks be tg God for winter-time! 
the pulses play ! 

And ah, the pulses of the bells are not less sweet 
than they! 

How they ring along the moonlight—how they 
beat the frosty air— 

Faster, slower,—louder, lower,--nearer, clearer, 
—-everywhere! 

A bell to a handful, sweet and strong, the full- 
grown strings of old, 

Though green with rust, were worth no more if 
made of gems and gold, 

Alas, for the hearts that kept time to those bells 
long ago! 

They all have played out the sweet tune, or are 
playing it slow. 


How strong 





Dear Heart of Winter, throb again with old melo- 

dious beat; 

Around thy glow forever heard, the play of Chil- 

dren’s feet ; 

Worn smooth and beautiful the Rock where later 

Pilgrims come, 

To harvest all their loves and hopes around the 

hearth of Home. 

The customary avocatiuns of winter are pursued 
as usual—such as trap-makmg, manufacture of 
traveling-bags, &c. The new shop is gradually 
becoming fitted up with machinery, and begins to 
ting to the stroke of daily labor. One end is oc- 
cupied as a blacksmithing apartment, the remain- 
der is to be devoted to the forging and rolling 
operations of the trap department. The teams 
have been of late busily engaged in drawing brick 
and stone for the new house. About 150,000 
brick have been laid down near the building site. 
Perhaps as many more will be required. These 
begin to make the new house seem a good deal 
nearer than heretofore; and the prospect of its 
becoming a fact acomplished awakes a feeling of 
thankfulness to God for his careand providence. 
We believe the cause of Communism to be his 
cause, and in leading us forward to this enlarge- 
ment, we recognise that he is preparing a way for 
that cause to advance to amore successful posi- 
tion. Mr. Hamilton has just returned from a 
short trip to New York and Wallingford. He 
has had opportunity while absent to observe and 
learn some new things in reference to architectu- 
ral and domestic arrangements which will probably 
be available-——The evening reading three-quar- 
ter-hour has been occupied of late with reading 
from the current newspapers on the topics of the 
hour. Our people take an interest in the revolu- 
tion that is now in progress in this country—not 
a partizan interest—as an evidence that God is 
preparing a way for the advance of his kingdom in 
this world and the progress of the people, of the 
North at least, toward a higher civilization. 

Considerable attention is given of late in our 
evening meetings to the matter of personal criti- 
cisin. We have come to know that it is a great 
means of improvement, and the true regulator «f 
society—better than statutes and laws of any 
kind. Take any body of men who are earnestly 
seeking truth and salvation and who have enough 
of the Spirit of Christ to submit themselves one to 
another, and give them the ordinance of mutual 
criticism and they can live together harmonivusly 
and develop a social order independent of formal 
constitutions and legal restraints. And such a 
society will have in it the means of constant im- 
provement and refinement. Men often need the 
help of each other—the strength of spirit and 
genuine, truthful sympathy of those with whom 
they live and associate—to deliver them from 
false spirits, and the bundage of bad habits; and 
in no other way can this strength of spirit and 
sympathy work so effectually as through criticism. 
True criticism is the clear vision and the honest 
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speech of sincerity. As such it is worthy of all 
praise and the homage of the earnest, loyal heart. 

The Community have been favored recently 
with a course of lectures on political subjects, 
by a visiting friend, Ion. M. P. Sweet, of Llli- 
nois, which have afforded us, besides the informa- 
tion communicated, a rare treat in off-hind elo- 
quence and oratory. These discourses, not formal- 
ly prepared, but drawn out of our visitor by the 
invitation of young men wishing to improve their 
knowledge of affairs, and by those also who re- 
member his gifts as a public speaker in the early 
days of Perfectionism, have occupied our reading 
hour on several evenings. We have had, first 
a hstorical notice of political parties and their 
connection with slavery, showing the rise of the 
slave-holding interest, and its control of the na- 
tional policy, through a long series of years. On 
another evening Mr. Sweet spoke on what may 
be termed the Safeguards of* Liberty, Trial by 
Jury, and the writ of Habeas Uorpus, tracing 
their origin, particularly the latter, to the rise of 
English liberty in the time of Magna Charta and 
king John; and showing their operation asa 
protection of the individual subject against tyran- 
ny by the government. The fact was presented 
that what we enjoy of substantial liberty is de- 
rived, not from the revolution which made us 
independent of England, and which was little 
more than a change of governmental forms, but 
from the great common law principles that were 
established by the previous generation of Puritans. 
Canada, under English rule, has all the substantial 
elements of persunal hberty that we have, and 
more, for they have no fugitive slave law, like 
ours, which suspends the right of trial by jury 
and the writ of Habeas Corpus, and places the 
disposal of personal hberty iv the hands of a 
creature of the government. 

A third address, given last Monday evening, 
was on the Relations of Labor and Capital, and the 
Wrong of Usury. We are not able now to re- 
port Mr. Sweet’s argument, but it presented the 
fact unanswerably, we thought, that the effect of 
capital under the law of use or interest is to 
enslave labor: and, hence, that the present hire- 
ling system, disguise it as we may, is a form of 
slavery, only waiting for the density of popula. 
tion that will sometime come, to develop its 
wrongs and cruelties in terrible distinctness.— 
The only remedy which the speaker could forsee 
for the evils of the present system and for the 
right solution of the relations of labor and capital, 
hes in the principle of Communism, displacing 
selfishness, introducing brotherhood, and making 
capital to cooperate with labor—a sentiment which 
of cuurse elicitd the applause of his audience. 
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—This world is a place for the development of 
faith. It is, if you please, an oven in which earth- 
en ware is being packed. The righteous are the 
earthen ware and the wicked are the fire or wood. 
The wood is put into the oven, not for the sake 
of saving it, but for the sake of baking the 
ware; and the calculation of the potter is, that 
he will get the worth of his wood in the ware he 
bakes. This may look hke a hard kind of Calvin- 
ism, but you can find nothing else in the Bible; 
and it will be: found at last, that God has used 
just wood enough to bake his ware; in other 
words, that we havo not an atom too much trial 
te develop and perfect our faith. 





A Confession. 
Keithsburg, Iil., Jan., 4. 1860. 


My Dear Frienps:—I take pleasure in saying 
to you and to the world that my heart responds 
to the truths I have received through your publi- 
cations. The Community at Oneida, who are 
living examples, have inspired me with confidence 
and affection. I wish to express my sympathy 
with the ends and objects you are seeking to at- 
tain. 


I can joyfully acknowledge Christ supreme in 
all things, believing that he is ablo and will bring 
every thought into subjection to his own will; 
and I desire humbly to accept him in place of all 
worldly consideratiors and institutions. 


I cannot 


claim to be one who upon ence hearing the truth 
received it joyfully ; for 1 once read the writings of 
the Community with a feeling of opposition, af- 
terward with indifference, but now with eager- 
ness, and veneration for the man through whom 
God has communicated these truths to the world. 
If public odium will attach itself to a people who 
are seeking to exalt Christ in all the relations of 
life, I would gladly bear a part, knowing that the 
favor of God is life, and his loving kindness better 
than life. I would be irrevocably committed to 
the truths I have learned through the publications 
of the Community. The Circular makes its 
weekly visits, and never fails as a channel of in- 
struction, strength and comfort tome. The doc- 
trine of Christian faith I never clearly understood 
until I read it in the Berean. An indwelling Sa- 
vior, with all the power of his death and resurrec- 
tion, gives me to understand something of the 
glorious gospel of the blessed God. My late sor- 
rowful experience, the greatest affliction I have 
ever been called to pass through, I doubt xot will 
work patience, experience, and hope, so that 
though crushed with grief I can glory in tribula- 
tion. Desiring and waiting for the guidance of 
the Spirit, I remain most affectionately yours, 
A. S. Gray. 


—_— 





A Day in the American Watch Company’s Man- 
utactory at Waltham, 


A day in a watch manufactory is as worthy of 
“ special notice” as a day on board the Great Eas- 
tern. From an inspection of both, one sees the 
maximum and minimum of mechanical invention 
and achievement. What a contrast between the 
ponderous engines of the Leviathan steamer and 
the invisible machinery of the American Watch 
Company, in operation at Waltham! From a re- 
cent view of these extremes in mechanism, I hard- 
ly know which to pronounce the greater marvel, 
the magnified or the minified product of human 
skill. It is certainly a more difficult problem to 
make a watch than to build a ship; and while the 
difficulty of construction diminishes in proportion 
to the size of the ship, it increases with the di- 
minutiveness of the watch. Scott Russell’s mam- 
moth engine is simply the putting together of so 
many massive pieces of iron, fitted and adjusted 
“according to the drawings.” Compared with 
the minute parts and delicate movements of the 
commonest pocket time-piece, the Great E.stern 
machinery seems as simple as it is gigantic. All 
mechanical intricacies disappear as the scale of 
construction is enlarged ; and although such world- 
famous monsters as the Pyramids, the Coliseum, 
and the great ship, overwhelm us by the force of 
mere magnitude, yet there is quite as much to ex- 
cite the “ bump of wonder” in the operation of a 
little machine, driven by steam, that turns out 
well-cut screws visible only by the aid of the mi- 
croscope! Such a curious contrivance may be 
seen, any day, at Waltham, assisting in the deh- 
cate art of making watches. And, surprising as 
it may appear, this enterprising and ingenious 
American company have invented machinery for 
the separate fabrication of almost every one of 
the one hundred and twenty-five different parts 
employed in the composition of a watch. The 
metals, the jewels, and whatever else is used in 
the construction of this beautiful and wonderful 
piece of mechanism, seem tu be thrown in at one 
end of the establishment in a raw and inert state, 
and tocome out at the othera complete and al- 
most living organism, with a “ beating” heart, a 
speaking “ face,” and “hands” raised, as it were 
in astonishment at the phenomenon of its own 
creation! But. in order to produce this paragon 
of human inventions, the elemental! materials must 
pass through many machines, many processes, and 
many hands. To describe them all would fill a 
column. 

The value of a watch, of course, consists in its 
accuracy ; and in«me of these American watches 
we may fec! the absolute confidence we have in a 
friend who has never deceived us. And for this 
reasun: so much of the work is made by unerr- 
ing machinery, that in their movements we are 
guaranteed a perfection and uniformity of motion 
unattainable by the less exact manipulations of the 
most expert hand ; for instance— here is a machine 
that turns out microscopic screws at 150,000 to 
the pound—and all equally perfect. It would be 
utterly impossible for any human hand to make 
two exactly alike; and it is a curious fact that a 
man can construct a machine which will do a nice 
piece of work better than he can do it with his 
own hands. The sewing-machine sews better 
than the man who invented it. 

But mechanical accuracy is not the only point 
of success achieved by the American Watch Com- 
pany. The labor-saving feature in their manufac- 
ture is enabling them to sell a better article ata 
less price than can be had of their European com- 
petitors. ‘They now employ in their manufactory, 
at Waltham, about 250 operatives, one-third of 
whom are females: and when it is known that 
one young girl, by means of newly invented ma- 
chinery, at a salary of $8 a week, does the work 
of four men, formerly employed ata salary of $25 
a week each, the public will understand why it is 
that the American watch is cheaper than the 
Swiss, with only eight per cent. protection. And 
when vur people are fairly cunvinced that the 
home-made article is really better and cheaper 
than the in:ported, the $5,000,000 annually sent 
abroad for the purchase of European watches will 





be paid tov our more ingenious manufacturers in 





America. The law of self-interest, which is a high- 
er and more universal law than patriotism, will 
always lead men to buy where they can buy cheap 
est; and with the primeval Jaws of human nature 
it is never wise to quarrel. They are the neces- 
sities which govern individuals and nations, and 
as inexorable in their operations as the law of 
gravitation. But when men from mere habit, 
fashion, or traditional prejudice persist in giving 
preference to things “ far-fetched and dear,” it is 
well for the press to call attention to the folly of 
such impolitic policy. We should now no sooner 
think of sending to Geneva for a watch than to 
England for a yacht, to Rome for religion, or to 
Washington for Congress water.—Independent. 





“My Times are in thy Hand.” 
Psatm 31: 15. 


Farner, I know that all my life 
Is portioned out for me; 

And the changes that are sure to come, 
I do not fear to see: 

But I ask Thee for a present mind 
Intent on pleasing Thee. 


I ask Thee for a thankful love, 
Through constant watching wise, 
To meet the glad with joyful smiles, 
And to wipe the weeping eyes, 
And a heart at leisure from itself 

To soothe and sympathize. 


I would not have the restless will 
That hurries to and fro, 

Seeking for some great thing to do 
Or secret thing to know; 

I would be dealt with asa child, 
And guided where to go. 


Wherever in the world 1 am, 
In whatsoe’er estate, 

I have a fellowship with hearts, 
To keep and cultivate; 

And a work of holy love to do, 
For the Lord on whom [I wait. 

I ask Thee for the daily strength, 
To none that ask denied ; 

And a mind to blend with outward life, 
While keeping at Thy side, 

Content to fill a little space, 
If Thou be glorified. 

And if some things I do not ask, 
In my cup of blessing be, 

I would have my spirit filled the more 
With grateful love to Thee— 

More careful than to serve Thee much, 
To please Thee perfectly. 

There are briers besetting every path, 
That call for patient care ; 

There is a crook in every lot, 
And a need for earnest prayer, 

But a lowly heart that leans on Thee, 
Is happy every where. 

In a service that thy love appoints, 
There are no bonds for me, 

For my secret heart is taught the truth 
That mokes thy children “ free,” 

And a life of self-renouncing love 
Is a life of liberty. [Anonymous. 

== % 
Emancipation in Russia. 

To-day, January 12, 1861, is New-Years 
Day in Russia, according to the Old Style to 
which that empire still adheres. It is a day 
destined to be forever memorable as the date 
of the complete abolition of serfdom, the final 
and triumphal close of the mighty movement 
inaugurated by the Emperor Alexander IT. in 
1857. On this great day of emancipation, 
twenty millions of Russians cease to be proper- 
ty and become men. The last and worst, the 
most gigantic and most baneful relic of barbar- 
ism that infested Europe, vanishes before the 
march of civilization, and personal liberty is 
decreed to all the inhabitants of a country 
whose area stretches through three-quarters of 
the globe, and over a seventh part of its habi- 
table surface. 

Serfdom in Russia is comparatively a modern 
institution. It was introdueed by the Tartars, 
who conquered and held the country during 
the Middle Ages. Before their domination, 
the Russian peasant was a free man. Toward 
the end of the sixteenth century, an attempt 
was made by the Czar to restore to the people 
their lost rights, but it was defeated by the 
violent opposition of the aristocracy. In the 
earlier part of the present century, the attempt 
was renewed by Alexander I. and by Nicholas 
with the same result; though Alexander suc- 
ceeded in stopping the reduction of free com- 
munities of peasants to slavery, and also pro- 





hibited the sale ofMserfs in the market, and the 
separation of their families. In many other 
respects, likewise, he regulated and limited the 
power of the masters. 

Like all other slaveholding nations, Russia 
has suffered terribly from insurrections of the 
subject race. In the reign of Catherine, a re- 
volt of serfs, peasants and Cossacks of Ural or 
Orenburg, headed by Putgatscheff, who pre- 
tended to be the Emperor Peter III., and 
styled himself ‘‘ Czar, the Avenger,”’ extended 
with horrible excesses nearly to the gates of 
Moscow. Pouschkine, the greatest of Russian 
poeta, alluding to this insurrection, exclaims, 
‘“* May God preserve Russia from the seething 
outbreak of its own people.” In 1838, par- 
tial risings took place in the government of Sar- 
atoff, in which the nobles were burnt with their 
houses, and the Imperial officers thrown into 
the fire. 

In almost every respect, however, the condi- 
tion of the Russian serfs was superior to that 
of the American slaves. The agricultural serfs 
lived in villages, and had land given to them to 
cultivate for their own profit, paying to their 
master a certain rent, and laboring for him on 
his land three days in the week. A serf wo- 
man marrying a free man, became herself free. 
Marriages, however, though by law the serfs 
had liberty of choice, were in practice arranged 
by the master, and could seldom be contracted 
without his permission. Ifa serf man became 
free by manumission, or in any other legal way, 
his wife also was entitled to her freedom. The 
serf could not be forced to do any work on 
Sundays, or on the established holidays. He 
could claim before the tribunals a right to free- 
dom, if his master did not belong to any Christ- 
ian church ; if the master had made a foreible 
attack on the virtue of bis wife or daughter ; 
or if he had been made a prisoner by the ene- 
my, and carried beyond the frontiers of the 
empire. He became, free, also, if legally con- 
demned to exile in Siberia, where his wife, if 
she followed him, likewise acquired freedom ; 
if sold without the estate to which he belonged, 
or if the buyer did not possess as much land as 
the law required; or, lastly, if his family were 
separated from him by sale. 

The house serfs were employed not only as 
servants, but as mechanics, and sometimes even 
as artists and tradesmen. The master often 
gave them a passport to travel, or to reside in 
some distant place, and pursue the avocation 
to which they had been trained, in which case 
they paid him a certain part of their earnings. 
They were liable to be called home at any 
time, and were completely dependent on the 
will of the master in regard to residence or oc- 
cupation. Runaway serfs were returned to 
the master at the expense of those who had 
harbored them. But if the serf had avoided 
recapture for ten years, he was held to be free. 
And the claim of the master was not valid un- 
less brought forward during the first year 
after the escape. 

From this outline it will be seen that the 
burdens borne by the Russian serf, grievous 
as they may have been, were moderate com- 
pared with the atrocious system for the per- 
petuation and propagation of which our Amer- 
ican slaveholders are now in rebellion ayainst 
the Union. He was not reduced to the de- 
grading condition of a chattel; was not debar- 
red from education; could not be torn trom 
his family nor his home; and could Jawtully 
protect the virtue of his wife and daughter.— 
Still, his emancipation from the fetters, light 
as they were, which have hitherto bound him, 
is an event which, in grandeur and beneficence, 
has had no equal in the annals of Russia, ex- 
cept her liberation from the Tartar yoke, and 
which cannot fail to impel the empire onward 
with prodigious strides i the march of civiliza- 
tion and national power. Such an event is of 
itself sufficient to render 1861 forever memo- 
rable in history. It is already a great year, 
and it may become greater yet, if, as is proba- 
ble, the madness of the Southern slavebolders 
shall compel the American people in self-de- 
fense, in order to preserve their empire un- 
impaired, and to secure to themselves and 
their posterity the blessings of peace and union, 
to exert their unquestionable and irresistible 
power, and sweep trom the land at once and 
forever that relic of barbarism to which, and 
to which alone, is to be attributed our past 
and present national troubles. The Russian 
Czar, with a firm hand, regardless of the threats 
of a man-owning aristocracy, has raised twenty 
millions of serfs into freemen. The American 
democracy, mightier than any Czar, can, if it be 
necessary, with equally firm hand, suppress 
the rebellious slaveholders, and remove ail 
cause or pretext for future rebellions by put- 
ting a summary end to Slavery.— Tribune. 








Lerrers NOT OTHERWISE ACKNOWLEDGED--S. G. 
Goodale; Willard Comey; G. Conkling ; 3. Chap- 
man; 8. Carter; J. Kinsley; 8. H. Nichols; N. 
Morse; M Sedgwick ; Lock Wilson. 
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